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Crop correspondents, by means of a mailed question- 

sire, supplied information in February 1943 concerning the 
age distribution of horses and mules on their farms, the 
average number of days worked and average length of day 
vorked in 1942 for work animals of specified ages, and the 
verage weight of the work animals on their farms. They 
siso furnished information on the kinds and quantities of 
grains and other concentrates, and hay and other roughages 
fed to their horges and mies, and on the number of days 
their horses and miles were pastured in 1942. 


Usable reports were received from more than 21,000 
crop correspondents Who supplied information for about 
87,000 head of horses and miles on their farmse In develop= 
ing the estimates shown in this report concerning age dise 
tribution, published data of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics and of the Bureau of the Census, were used along 
with the data supplied by crop correspondentse 
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PRELIMINARY 


The farm power situation in 1944 promises to be somewhat less 
favorable than has been the case in any recent year. However, in normal 
years our farms have been relatively well supplied with power and with 
machines. In fact, many farmers have sufficient power to increase 
materially the scope of their farming operations. The problem now is to 
utilize the available power with increased efficiency. There is suf- 
ficient power to do the production job that lies ahead if it is © 
effectively used, if necessary replacements can be obtained, and if 
the required labor is available at the right time. 


There will be fewer workstock, horses and mules 3 years of age 
and older, on farms than has been the case for any year in more than 
half a century and the workstock population contains a relatively high 
proportion of animals past their prime that are now used largely for 
light work and often for only a few days each year. 
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Numbers of tractors at the beginning of 1944 were about the same 
as a year earlier but the 1944 program is sufficiently large to result 
in a further increase in tractor mumbers. Few new tractors were avail-— 
able in 1943 and therefore the 1944 tractors will average about a year 
older than did the 1943 tractors. Tractor purchases were high in 
years before 1943, and many tractors are in good working condition, 

But some tractors, especially the older ones, as well as some fairly 
new ones that have been extensively used, have about come to the end 
of their useful life. 


For motor vehicles the situation is less favorable than for draw— 
bar power. Few replacements for farm motortrucks or automobiles have 
been available for more than @ years, and numbers of automobiles and 
motortrucks have declined from the 1942 peak level. The use of the 
remaining machines will be lessened somewhat because of the advancing 
age of the machines, 


USE OF ANIMAL POWER FOR FARU WORK CONTINUES TO DECLINE 


Farmers now have fewer work animals than has been the case for 
more than -half a century.. But for the adoption of tractor and other 
machine power about 20,000,000 head of workstock would now be needed on 
farms in order to have as much power in relation to cropland as was the 
case in 1910. The number of work animals now on farms is only about 
55 percent of this figure, having declined by about 9,000,000 head since 
1920 (table 1). The place of the displaced animals has been taken chief-— 
ly by the increase of about 1,700,000 in the numbers of farm tractors, 
but the increase of about 2,000,C00 in numbers of farm automobiles and of 
about 900,000 in numbers of fam motortrucks since 1920 has contributed 
also to the displacement of workstock. 


Use of tractor power on farms first assumed importance in 
World War I, and with the exception of the depression period of the early 
thirties, has increased steadily. Few tractors were bought in 1943 but 
in the years immediately preceding 1943, large numbers of tractors were 
purchased by farmers. Also the 1944 farm machinery program calls for 
the production of sufficient tractors to provide for a substantial 
further increase in numbers of tractors. Although about 45 percent of 
the equivalent work animal units are provided for by tractor power, 
according to table 1 it is probable that more than 45 percent of the 
draw-bar work on farms is now done with tractor power. The decline in 
the proportion of draw—bar work performed with animal power has been 
greater than the decline in numbers of work animals, as various fam 
studies show that work animals are now worked fewer hours per year than 
was the case two decades earlier. In 1920, the number of work animals 
on farms was less than the number of colts raised in the 10 previous 
years. In 1944, colt crops for about 17 years were required to equal 
the numbers of work animals on farms (table 2). Thus, the average age 
of work animals now is considerably higher than in 1920. 
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bt aNh Although tractors now probably supply the power for around 50 per— 
cent of the total farm draw—bar. work, only about 30 percent of the 
farmers will ow tractors in 1944, The 1939 when there were about 400,000 
_ fewer tractors than are now on farms, 53 percent of the farms of the 
country relied principally on animal power for draw-bar work, almost 24 per-— 
cent had neither tractors nor work animals, and the remaining farms had 
tractor power, with most of them also reporting work animals (table 3). 
The tractor farms, however, are large farms and in 1939 when they amounted 
to about 25 percent of the farm mmbers, they contributed about half of 
the value of products sold, traded, and used in the fam home. Farms rely— 
ing on animal power, or "horse" farms, contributed about 40 percent of the 
total value of agricultural production, whereas farms having neither work 
animals nor tractors contributed about 10 percent of the total 1939 value 
of farm production. Many of the farms without tractors or work aninals 
are cropper farms which depend on the operational unit for their power. 
Some are subsistence farms which utilize little power, but on some com- 
mercial fams power and machine work is hired. 


In 1942, area in harvested cropland per farm was on an average 
more than ee times as much on tractor farms as on the reporting farms 
which relied on animal power for draw-bar work (table 4). Most of the 
tractor farms also utilize animal power, but the tractors from these 
farms contribute to the power needs of other fams. 


From 1910 to 1920, numbers of workstock increased more than did 
the area in harvested cropland, notwithstanding the increase in tractors 
in this decade. Disappearance of work animals became more pronounced as 
types of tractors adapted for cultivating and for other light work be- 
come relatively important. In 1930, work animals displaced by tractors, 
automobiles and motortrucks amounted to 3.2 head per farm tractor then in 
use, whereas in 1940 the displacements of work aninals amounted to more 
than 4 head per farm tractor (table 1). 


In the country as a whole, wide variations occur in the displace— 
ment of work animals by tractor power. On the more than 10,000 tractor 
farms included in the 1943 survey the average displacement of work 
animals per tractor was about 4,4 head. Reflecting mainly differences 
in tractor size and the effectiveness of tractor use, numbers of work 
animals displaced per tractor ranged from about & head to somewhat more 
than 10 head in the different State groups (table Bute 


FURTHER DECLINE IN HORSE AND MULE NUMBERS IN PROSPECT 
For about a quarter of a century the decline in the total numbers 


_ of horses and miles on farms has been continuous and the end is not yet in 
- Sight, Since colt production is not sufficient to maintain the present 


~ horse and mule numbers, lumbers of horses of all ages reached their peak 


in 1915 and mule numbers a decade later (table 2). Present numbers of 
- horses are only about 44 percent of the 1915 peak; and of mules about 
- 60 percent of 1925. The 1944 number of farm horses is the smallest 

_ reported for any year since 1874 and for mules the 1944 number is less 
_ than for any year since 1910. 
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Along with the increased use of mechanical power came a greatly 
reduced demand for workstock both on farms and in cities. The size of 
the colt crop is influenced by the relative returns fron the sale of 
workstock and from*competing enterprises, especially cattle and hogs. 
Thus with the reduced demand and lower prices for workstock, there came 
rapid and drastic declines in the size of the colt crop. The colt crop 
which in the years immediately preceding 1919 had averaged more than 
& million head annually had by 1925 declined to about 750,000 head. 
Further reductions occurred until in 1931 and 1932 production of colts 
was below 500,000 head annually. Production of colts increased in the 
mid—thirties but has declined since 1938, and the 1943-crop was only 
slightly larger than the small colt crops of the early thirties. 


The number of horses and mules on farms January 1, 1943 is large— 
ly the result of the small colt crops of the past 20 years. About 50 per 
cent of the horses and mules on farms January 1, 1943 were 5 years of age 
and less; about the same numbers were 16 years old and over, with about 
6 percent over 25 years of age (table 5). The mumber of animals over 
25 years of age is relatively large and is accounted for by the big colt 
crops of 1916 and earlier years. The colt crop in these early years was 
about three times the average crop of the last 20 years, 


If sufficient new farm tractors are available, further mechaniza— 
tion of farms seems likely in the immediate future, largely because of 
the acute farm labor shortage, high feed prices, and the relatively 
high prices paid for meat animals. Should the annual colt crop from 
1944-49 average 400,000 head, the total number of horses and mules on 
farms January 1, 1950 will probably approximate 11 million head, with the 
number of work animals approximating 10 million head. This estimate 
assumes that the life expectancy of horses and mules will be about the 
Same as at present or that colts raised will live to an average of about 
18 years of age. 


ANNUaL USE OF WiORKSTOCK RELATIVELY LO ON TRACTOR PARHS 


The average time worked per head of workstock for the reporting 
farms was 835 hours in 194e. In practically all States the average 
was higher on farms with workstock only than on tractor fams report— 
ing workstock. For the entire country the hours of work per head of 
workstock averaged about one-third more in 1942 on horse farrs than on 
tractor farms. In Oklahoma and Texas, the Great Plains, and the 
Pacific States, work performed with work animals on tractor farms was 
relatively low (table 6). 


Differences in the anount of work performed annually per head of 
workstock were pronounced in different parts of the country. In the 
Delta States and Southeastern States, the Appalachian and Northeastern 
States, annual use of workstock was above average. Annual use of work— 
stock was below the United States average in the relatively high 
mechanized areas west of the Ilississippi River, whereas in the Lake 
States, work performed per head of workstock was fairly close to the 
country's average, 
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- In many areas where annual use of workstock is above average, 
Pemtetion of rather widely diversified cultivated crops is important 
and the farms, in general, are of small size, with small and irregular— 
ly shaped fields prevailing. Use of mechanical power has thus far 
made relatively little headway in these areas. On many fams in the 
‘ highly mechanized areas of the West and in the Corn Belt, machine 
power has been adapted to all operations of crop production. On many 
_ farms, work animals are often kept only for performing odd jobs like 
hauling feed, raking hay,, husking corn, hauling bundles to threshers 
_ and similar wrk. In most instances the acreage planted to a specific 
crop on individual farms is large enough to justify the purchase of 
the machines adapted for tractor power. In the more Eastern and 
Southern areas many crop operations have not been mechanized even on 
_ tractor farms, chiefly because the acreage of crops grown is too small 
to justify the purchase of the needed machines. Work performance of 
tractor machines in the Southern and Eastern areas is relatively low 
owing to the small acreages grown, the irregular shape and the hilly 
fields on which the crops are grom. The time worked per day by 
workstock is above average in the Southern areas where work animals are 
used to a greater extent for field work than in other parts of the 
country. In much of the South, there are fewer animals to feed and 
care for than in other parts of the country, and this leaves more time 
for field work than is the case in other areas in which farm chores 
are often an important part of the day's work, 


In addition to the regional variations in the work done by work 
animals, there are in many States important area differences. Thus, 
especially in the Central Plains States, work performed annually per 
head of workstock is above average in the more humid areas(fig. 1). 
Even before the adoption of mechanical power, annual use of work 
animals was above average in the humid areas, mainly because the greater 
diversity of crops made for more working days each year. 


HOURS OF WORK VARIES WITH AGE OF ANIMAL 


The amount of work performed with work animals varies appreciably 
with the age of animal. Hours of work is highest for animals of from 

6 to 10 years of age, but animals from 11 to 15 years of age, as well as 
5—year old animals, were worked more hours than the average of all work 


animals (table 7). 


z VYiork animals more than 25 years old worked only half as much on 
_ the-.average as did all wrk animals. Also, it seems likely that in 

' many instances the older animals were kept chiefly for light work and 
_ often were used only a few days each year. Some of the older animals 
were designated as "pensioners" and were kept for sentimental reasons. 
- Young work animals, 3- and 4-year olds, were used relatively little, 
especially the 3-year olds. This was due probably to a tendency on the | 
_ part of farmers to use the well—broken animals for regular work and to 
use the younger animis principally in rush seasons when all of the 
available power was needed. 
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Also, wide variations in the hours of work of work animals for 
farms with similar power are found within the same region. For all 
regions and farm types there were animals 3 years old and over that 
did no work in 1942. Whereas, other workstock worked more than 1,500 
hours. In the Southeastern and Delta States, more than 60 percent of 
the workstock on reporting farms were used 1,000 or more hours; in 
the Pacific Coast and Mountain States less than 25 percent of the 
animals worked 1,000 hours or more (table 8). Most of the idle 
animals were either young or past their prime, but a higher propor- 
tion of idle animals were on tractor farms than on horse farms. Also 
in the highly mechanized areas such as the Pacific Coast, Mountain, 
and Great Plains States there were relatively more idle animals than 
in the Southern States where the annual work output of work animals is 
above average. The relatively high proportion of idle animals, to- 
gether with the below-average annual use of workstock seems to 
indicate that workstock are relatively plentiful in relation to the 
need of workstock on tractor farms in the highly mechanized areas. 


WORK ANINJALS LARGER THAN IN EARLIER PERIOD 


During the last quarter of a century there has been an increase 
in the average weight of workstock. The increase in weight was slight— 
ly greater for horses than for mles. Increases were reported for all 
parts of the country (table 9). 


Wide regional differences in weight of work animals are shown by 
the 1943 survey and by a similar survey made in 1917. In the Lake States, 
the Corn Belt and other Worthern areas, work animals are relatively large, 
but in the Delta States and the Southeastem States they are considerably 
below the average of all work horses and mules for the country as a whole, 


In 1943 less than 5 percent of the work horses weighed more than 
1,650 pounds; abovt 10 percent weighed 1,050 pounds and less. About 60° 
percent of the work horses weigh from 1,251 to 1,650 pounds. In the 
Delta States about two-thirds of the work horses weighed 1,050 pounds or 
less, whereas in most Wester and Norther States less than 5 percent of 
the work horses were in these weight groups (table 10). 


Differences in male weights in different parts of the country 
were less than those for horses. In many areas the average weight of 
mules tended to be about 200 pounds less than weights of horses. However, 
in the Delta States, the average weight of work mules and work horses was 
about the same. Also in the Great Plains and Mountain States there was 
relatively little difference in the weight of horses and males. 
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GRAIN CONSUMPTION CLOSELY RELATED TO TIME WORKED 


. ‘The use of grain as a feed for horses and mules—including both 
4 mature and young animals, varies tremendously in different parts of 

_ the country. In the Southeast and the Delta States more grain is fed 
a to horses and miles than in other parts of the country. Feeding of 
a grain is also high in the Northeastern States (table 11). Grain feed— 
ig ing is light in the Pacific and Mountain States and about average in 
4 the important grain—preducing Corn Belt and Lake Hea 

4 ‘ 


¥ Great variation is f Hine ae the total concentrates fed to horses 
_ and mules on different farms in any State or region (fig. 2). In nearly 
_ all regions a small percentage shows no concentrates fed. In the West, 

_ however, the percentage of farms feeding no grain was rather large. The 
3 percentage of farms feeding over 3,500 pounds of grain anmal ly was small 
in most regis except the South (table 12). 


In general the anmal use of work animals is high in areas of 
heavy grain-feeding and low in areas of light feeding. In the Southem 
- areas where graim-feeding is heavy, good roughage and good pastures are 
_ scarce and relatively expensive compared with other parts oe the 

country. ae 


CORN AND OATS PRINCIPAL GRAINS FED 


Corn and oats together accounted for more than 90 percent of the 
total concentrates fed to horses and miles in 1942. Com alone amounted 
to about 55 percent of the total with oats representing 37 percent. In 
the Southeast, the Appalachian and Delta States, eastern Texas and 
Oklahoma, and along the Ohio, Cymberland, and Potomac Rivers, corn usual— 
ly accounted for 75 percent or more of the grain fed to horses and mules 

(fig. 3). Little corn was fed in the Pacific States, most of the 
' Mountain States, the New England States, and the northern Great Plains, 
In these areas corn production is not important. 


Oats were fed to horses and mules throughout the country but oat- 
feeding was heaviest in the Northem areas where 50 percent or more of 
_ the total concentrates were oats. In the southern and central 
_ Appalachian areas, oats were not important as a feed for workstock 
Pe(iig. 4). 


Feeding of grain sorghums, barley, wheat, rye, buckwheat, and 
a commercial mixed feeds was relatively cunpon tant in the eee as a 
' whole, although a few areas where the Mlk of the concentrate feeds 
came from these sources (fig. 5). 


: In parts of the Southern and Central Plains and in the Southwest, 
feeding of grain sorghum, often as bundle feed, was important. In some 
areas of the New England States the feeding of commercial mixtures was 
‘important, whereas barley was most important as a horse feed in the 
‘rigated areas of the Mountain and Pacific Coast States (table 13). 

1e pattern of grain feeding was generally in line with local production 
of grain crops. Farmers tend to feed either their ow grain or locally 
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produced grains. Where both corn and oats were produced in large 
volumes, there was a De es es relatively heavy feeding of oats to 
the horses and mules. : 


HAY CONSUMPTION HIGH IN NORTHERN AREAS 


In the country as a whole the average quantity of hay fed to 
horses and mules in 1942 was 1.8 tons per head but consumption of hay 
varied widely in the different areas (table 14). Little hay was fed 
in Oklahoma and Texas, along the lower Mississippi River, and in some 
Southeastern States, and some Mountain States. The feeding of hay was 
above average all along the Northem border of the country (fig. 6). 
On some farms, especially in the irrigated areas of the northern 
Mountain States and the Pacific Coast States, hay was the only feed 
except pasture that was fed to workstock. 


Heavy feeding of alfalfa was reported on many Western farms, 
but in the country as a whole, a wide variety of hay was fed to horses 
and mules. 


In the areas of heavy hay feeding, hay production is large and 
prices relatively low. In most of the South where consumption of hay 
is light, hay production is low and prices relatively high, and heavy 
feeding of grain and light feeding of hay is generally practiced. 


In those Mountain States where feeding of hay is light, many of 
the animals are kept for range work rather than field work. ‘In many 
instances range animals depend almost exclusively on pasturage for feed. 


In addition to hay, horses and mules utilize fairly important 
quantities of straw, cornstalks and sorghum roughage. Utilization of 
straw was of some importance in most areas. This includes the straw fed 
when small grain like oats and wheat were fed unthreshed, as well as the 
actual straw and chaff fed after threshing. The feeding of straw was 
heaviest in the Northern Great Plains and lake States, but was above 
average in the Corn Belt and the small—grain areas along the Columbia and 
Snake Rivers of the Pacific Northwest. Relatively little straw was 
utilized by horses and mules in the more Southem areas of the country 
where not much small grain is produced. 


PASTURE AN IMPORTANT HORSE FEED 


During the last quarter of a century pasturage per head has been 
of increasing importance as a horse feed. With the increased use of 
tractor and power machines, numbers of workstock have decreased and work 
hours have been fewer and work lighter for the remaining animals. More 
idle days and lighter work have contritmted to an increase in pasture use. 
Use of pasturage is most important in the Range States where year around 
grazing often prevails (table 14). Pasture was relatively unimportant in 
the States along the Atlantic Seaboard. These areas have either relative-— 
ly few pastures, or, as is the case in the more Norther States, a short | 
growing season. In the humid areas little pasturage is available except 
during the growing season, 
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fem 3 | 529 9 48,010\ 18,0107 ih ee 1823) 7 ees 
1920 2 560 20,300 13, 703 246 1,463.4 Tate 16.9 
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‘ me aon of ede fo wo xstock was applied in the other years. 
@/ Caleulated by deducting the actual numbers of workstock from the number Of) 
work animals needed if there were no tractors or motor vehicles and dividing 
the difference by the number of tractors. The automobile and the motortruck 
contributed to the displacement.of work animals but it is believed that the 
tractor was responsible largely*for the decline in numbers of work animals. 

3/ A-work animal unit is a horse or a mule 3 years old or over. Tractors on 
farms were considered equivalent to 4.25 work—animal wnits each. 
4/ Preliminary estimates, 
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Table 2.- Horses and mules on farms, United States, 1910-44 


""“y” Horses and mules, inéluding colts, : Goits 3 Workstock 
on farms January > under : 3S years 
Year : : : 1 year : old and 
Horses * Nules ? Total * Gag aee su 4 over 
: t ? January 1 ‘wJenuary 1 1/ 


1,000 head 1,000 head 1,000 head 1,000 head 1,000 head 
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1910 19,972 4,239 24,211 --- 18,010 
1911 20,418 4,429 24,847 2,160 18,460 
1912 20,726 4,551 25,277 2,240 18, 760 
1913 21,008 4,683 25,691 2,306 19,100 
1914 #5. 215808 4,870 26,178 2,348 ~ 19,390 
1915 SLASH 5,062 26,493 2,346 19,600 
1916 She 2 Oe. 5,200 26,534 2,369 19,590 
1917 3). ) 2LeS06 5, 555 26,659 2,218 19,840 
1918 AMD NPAES! 5,485 26,723 2,073 20,180 
1919 : 20,922 5,568 26,490 1,864 20,440 
1920 :, 20,091 5,651 25,742 1,606 20,300 
1921 : 19,3569 5,768 25,137 1,319 - 20,440 
1922 : 18,764 5, 824 24,588 1,109 20,630 
1923 2 ubeetes 5,893 24,018 955 20), 700 
1924 2 ore 5,907 23,285 843 20,430 
1925 : , 16,651 5,918 22,569 759 20,060 
1926 2) VE O85 5,903 21,986 750 19,670 
1927 jy) bb S88 5,804 21,192 706 19,015 
1928 aoe 5,656 20,448 652 18,380 
1929 : 14,234 5,510 19,744 603 17,820 
1930 TAN ia Watt ea 5, 382 19,124 574. 17, sae 
1931 gt ES yO 5,273 18,468 522 16,800 
1932 : 12,664 5,148 17,812 4.64 16,280 
1933 | deo 5,046 ee os) 465 15,910 
1934 2) eOa2 4,945 16,997 546 15,545 
1935 Pye yg 3¥g}7) 4,822 16,683 668 15,030 
1936 2, dd 598 4,628 16,226 728 14,310 
1937 yeaa iit ele 4,460 15,802 768 13,670 
1938 : 10,995 4,250 15,245 806 12,980 
1939 : 10,629 4,163 14, 792 748 12,510 
1940 3 WAG 4a 4,039 14,481 752 12,215 
1941 a). Oana 3,922 14,136 730 11,940 
1942 : 9,907 3,813 13,720 635 11,640 
1943 : 9,675 3, 704 1S Vee 517 11,530 
1944 : 9,330 3,559 12,889 478 11,290 


1/7 The number of work animals was estimated by deducting from the total number 


of horses and mules Jenuary 1, of each year; the number of colts less than 1 year 
of age, 98 percent of the colt crop e year earlier, and 97 percent of the colt 
crop 2 years earlier. 


Beet ato els 
Table 3. — Farms reporting specified classes of power, State 
‘groups, and the United States, 1939 1/ 
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Farms : Tractor farms =: Farms 


3 : 

: : with ¢ : : without 

State group . i Ps a :  amimal : With : Without sanimal or 

2/ ops.) farms : power : work % work : tractor — 
Ley ee : only : animals : animals : power 
. : "Number | Percent, Percent. Percent Percent 
New England : 135,190 3499 amy Vea ergy ise 
Middle Atlantic Ete 548,100 4126 R409 Bel Roe4 
_ East North Central : 1,006,095 405 34eL 508 1908 
West North Central : 1,090,574 4064 3849 508 1429 
South Atlantic : 1,019, 451 6609 FG 0.9 2765 
East South Central : 1,023,549 © 6548 30d 0.3 3026 
West South Central > 964,370 6505 9d Set 19.8 
Mountain : £00,497 55 06 2169 604 1861 
Pacific - 2765173 2905 1460 © 136 42 9 
United States ~ MPO 5 7AeI2) 5500 18.6 4.5 R509 


rr 


‘1/ U. S. Census 1940, Technical Monograph, “Farm Characteristics by Value 
of Products." 
-2/ New England includes Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode 
island, arid Gonnecticut. Middle Atlantic includes New York, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvaniae East North Central includes Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, 
and Wisconsine West North Central includes Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, and Kansas. South Atlantic includes Delaware, 
Maryland, District of Columbia, Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida. East South Central includes Kentucky, 
Tennéssee, Alabama, and Mississipoi-. “West South Central includes Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Oklahoma, and Texas. Mountain includes Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, 
Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, and Nevada. Pacific includes Washing— 
_ ton, Oregon, and California. 
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. Table Se ‘Bstinat ted age distribution of horses and miles, including colts, 
on farms and number of animals remaining per. 100 colts raised, 
specified periods, United States, January 1 1, 1943 


eee 


Total number of 


¢ : : 
Age : Ae Bites 27 Coles trom whieh’, | oe ee 
January 1, : pa ae : animals of : ie mes 7 Hee 
; 1943) 8 ~ \ tamary 1 1948 : specified age on wana ’ 
Hone (years). ¢ “a ; January 1, 1943 ;. per 100 colts 
a ere derived T/T 
- Thousands Percent - Thousands Number 
fecethen 3 +. 1,846 13.8 eee 98.0 
5-5 Be a elg OU 1665 °°. Ry 006 94.5 
6-10 Se eseeO ) 21u6 3,175 61.0 
oes Baerga Vlg *) 2g 84.6 
16-20 eae 14 i 4,013 47.0 
21~25 A ge ef ooo TiMeHee 17.5 
cle aoa ean 15,987 By 
: 
Total $+ 26,579 100.0 : 38, 149 bDeL 


Lf : 
a _____. 


= ee the 35 year group includes the 1937~ 69 colt crops; the 6-10 year 
group the 193k+-36 colt crops; the li-15 year group the 1927-31 colt crops; 
the 16-20 year group the 1922426 colt crops; the 21-25 year group the 1917-21 
colt crops; and the groip over 25 years of age includes the 1910~16 colt 
erops. It is believed that few aimals are now alive that were foaled before 
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Table 6,.— Average annual use of horses and mules 3 years old and 


over on 


tractor and horse farms 1/, designated States and State groups, 1942 


_ See Oe S.C 


Sd 


: Tractor fa * Horse farms ; All farms 
- With workstock A - 

State or * py * Time ie ni * pays * Time * Time * pays * Time 
State ‘ worked Sworked OTe yw rived worked Worked "worked worked 

PE re eR ADOR Ci?) Demian ran Per’), per “i Ee* i paper aa agoeds 

fs ,animal, day ree aL day janine T anima 1) day 
:Number Hours Hours Number Hours Hours Wumber Hours 

New England eg te io] Sm ey: 925 141 6.8 960 140 6.8 
New York : 146 665 950 US? IO 4,060 149 Grow 
New Jersey B Neen oihny | Pie 910 132 ae 950 22 Jes 
Pennsylvania : 105 £7.9 830 138 (soe OAS ay, 729 
Delaware afi AON a4 Bie 680 106 8.4 B90 89 8.4 
Maryland BOT tie 850 er 9.4. 1,190 110 TAS) 
Northeast i leA0) 7.5 909 GH, hall 1d SO Ley TES 
Ohi.o By Me Bek 660 106 Grake 870 SAL 8.1 
Indiana 2 TS Mee 650 108 Bey 940 81 Bu7 
{Illinois oo Bs RBS 670 87 8.8 765 80 8.6 
Iowa ie ea rotey mints)! 720 127 So) OBO 94 Sue 
Missouri Bi LOS Muna 910 101 iS) 900 102 8.8 
Corn Belt Hiriuastere nest ce 715 105 8.7 910 90 8.5 
Michigan oN DT ND Sle 690 132 ASE Way O/46) 102 Bed 
Wisconsin Be OP sito 2s aya 900 138 fee MAOOO 131 fel 
Minnesota Plt Meo) V8 T9 720 125 SPARE) 95 8.0 
Iake States :; 106 7.5 800 LEA vr VES Wal OS) able “lita 
Moruny Wakota). vs J) 727) Bed 625 107 8.2 875 81 8.2 
South Dakota : 8 8.0 660 IES 8.4 950 83 Bad 
Nebraska - 81 syst 660 116 8.6 1,000 87 Bas 
Kansas : 12) 7.6 600 1053 8.0 820 84 Gael 
Great Plains ; SLO MEA AN) 650 1O9 8.5 905 84 Bek 
West Virginia : 108 8.5 900 LOR BIAS) 870 102 8.6 
Kentucky 4 OR tS) SHO) 98 Gee 900 98 SS 
Tennessee PAS 8280 eS) Sa Bil 2 A SIO ay pn 9o7 
Appalachian : 96.9.5 910 100 ST eGoNO gon None 
Virginia en OS 8.8 905 14 Sp-4S anny (ORUS) 11.0 8.9 
North Carolina ;: 110 9.2 1,010 area Ole PSS 117 Fre 
South Carolina ¢ 117° 9.7 1,140 130 Oe lsewe 20 977 
Georgia aT ORs) Oe! sao de 5 9.8) dees NUS Pam RS | 7: 
Florida 2) FBR. (BBG 750 119 BiGnn MeO 114 8.6 
Alabama 7 Nie eOr 6) 970 eb SIM oie e (ACE) 120 SENS. 
Southeast 2 OBS Gee 975 123 O60: ake hoe THIN 9.4 


ee - ——-_- 
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$ per 


sin 1942 


Hours 
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Table 6.— Average annual use of horses and mules 3 years old and over on 
_ tractor and horse farms 1/, designated States and State groups, 194e 
Continued 


SIAM ae ey Te om 
Tractor farms All farms 


with workstock see en 


ee 88 ob 


State or ? : : Time : : : Time : : Time 
yas |< Tame , Days : Time , Days , Time ; 

Ses ‘worked; worked’ Sa *worke d/ work Sa worked worked a 
ate oe Der such eet Or aga nam oe Doe sy, ‘animal 
oe day sin 1942,enimal, day in 194g animal, day 33, 102 

sNumber Hours Hours Number Hours Hours Number Hours Hours 

Mississippi : 106 10.1 1,070 1A MG. es 7° TO) Gea eae 
Arkansas $ 83 IAL 805 BAG h CS RSIAV A MaRS aU S]O 114 9.6); 0,090 
Louisiana Reon, Sieh 940 TOS ru soa es OOO 105 9.5 990 
Delta States : 96 9.8 940 CA pO) Len OO nie) ONG 4 ow 
Oklahoma : 70 8.5 600 OE Bie f 910 85 8.5 720 
Texas Noa) 8.8 640 Ae OOOO, 94 8.8 825 
Oklahoma-Texas: al: 8.6 620 WOH a3 hes) SION eae) 8.6 765 _ 
Montana SOS 8.1 550 OA ied 760 73 8.1 590 
Idaho F 82 Pe 650 TORT CO 800 88 Veo 695 
Wyoming - 74 7 edt 550 ffeceeiingt al ai) 578 74 746 565 
Colorado : 88 Oat 710 Oy Beaiuad bry) 820 eal 8.1 135 
Utah #), LOO het 840 LS iG might, co vatmitid sai 010) 0) 116 faes) gals 
Nevada BRS Gad 500 (218) ya si) 720 79 6.9 545 
New Mexico 2 69 8,4 580 dbl eS Hat 930 96 8.5 800 
Arizona a ae hart. 515 EES eT Seo ea OOO 82 7.4 605 
Mountain - 79 eS 620 TOV ciao, 800 86 8,0 685 
Washington . 2 56 8.2 460 SON eG 670 70 8,0 560 
Oregon : 50 Tad 435 Seba S T/ 635 67 Teme 515 
Califomia riot io) ihe 580 95 AG. O 760 81 8,0 645 
Pacific ey. On 8.0 490 sie ae AAS, B7On Uy ey 8.0 565 
United States: SOs eee 74. | RIB). a7 980 99 eA 835 


Oe, oe 


animals less than 3 years of age. However, it is believed that most of ne 
e-year olds were unbroken. 


ye vee 
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Table 7s — Infiuence of age on the annual use of work animals, 


State groups, 1942 


ee ee 


Average time worked in 1942 by animels of specified ages_ 


ee ne 


s 
° 
— —— eee 
° ° . . ° 
. ° ° ° . . : = : 25 


ree a UBS eS ecum aa ay“ : 6) 2. 6-10 11-15: T6203, 2P-25s0 years 
2 ages:years: years: years: years; years: years: years: and 
: SWOMG neu Com enie LOe old old olds: old oper 


a ee ee Cn eS 


Northeast 
Corm Belt 
Lake States 
Great Plains 
Appalachian 
Southeast 
Delta States 
Oklahoma—Texas 
Mountain 
Pacriie 


United States : 


sHours Hours Hours Hours Hours Hours Hours Hours Hours 


950 460 950)" dt, 025 2 15090 980 920 tO £95 
Obey fAsrer i 2.0) 660 820 300 860 755 580 415 
2 860. 7/360 700 990 1,015 930 750 645 465 
' 685. 5290 560 740 850 760 700 480 R45 
2) LOSS 855 1,030 990 960 SoLowinn su oho, 345 


een ee 
e . 


eee eet eee, ——eeeeeeeSe 


1/ See footnote 


Table 8.— Work animals on farms, distributed by hours used, 


Class of farm 


and 
State group 
uy 


: 


so 88 8&8 vw 8& 8 ee 86 od 88 88 e8 99 86 88 oo 02 8 88 66 ob ef 


Tractor farms 
Northeast 
Corn Belt 
Take States 
Great Plains 
Appalachian 
Southeast 
Delta States 
Oklahoma-Texas 
Mountain 
Pacific 


United States 


Horse farms 
Northeast 
Corn Belt 
lake States 
Great Plains 
Appalachian 
Southeast 
Delta States 
Oklahoma—Texes 
Mountain © 
Pacific 


United States 


All farms 
Northeast 
Corn Belt 
Lake States 
Great Plains 
Appalachian 
Southeast 
Delta States 
Cklahoma—Texas 
Mountain 
Pacific 


United States 


1/ See footnote 2, tab 


State groups, 1942 
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Percentage of animals 
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Worked 
1, 000 


500 


Percent 


£8.29 
29.4 
2767 
at AE 
RB.e 
27.4 
epee 
27.8 
Ciel 
26.4 
28.1 


in 1942 that were- 


ee 


Percent 


24.1 
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Table 9.— Average weight of work animals on farms, 1917 and 1943 1/ 


~< 


—— C—O 


State and ‘ 1917 2/ ; 1943 
State LAP A WNC ULsRS, Gem eMeerere = Sk ea. 

group i Horses ‘ Mules 3 Horses : Mules 

: Pounds Pounds Pounds Pounds 

Maine nig eyes years) 1,050 1,430 -— 
New Hampshire Vat Warf! 1,050 1, 365 - 
Vermont pA 910) 1,000 oes = 
Massachus etts linen DS esis) 1,040 1,375 = 
Rhode Island inv h asy2n) 0) 1,020 ES oa0 - 
Connecticut she) 1,040 1,410 - 
New York c) 1, £80 995 1,380 Loco 
New Jersey Here LA 29) 1,010 55 1,170 
Pennsylvania oes NLC Ade) 1,000 13595 i elglen® 
Delaware 7) 1,080 920 Leos 15 ELO 
Maryland cS BUS) 8) 995 1,340 mb IS 5) 

Northeast Sei lg COO OOO Ua ela One eG 5a 
Ohio hie BAe Oi 1,040 1,465 1,140 
Indiana SN es BS 1, 040 1,460 Ly l5O 
Illinois Shire) 1,050 1,420 L220 
Towa staat) 1 O50 1,460 1,280 
Missouri He RA aes'0) USCLS es pee ALY /e) 
Corn Belt OD OSS 1,450 AOA Uhe Ss 
Michigan Sr Ges 1,040 1,470 Tose 
Wisconsin OC) TO2S 1,440 1,260 
Minnesota OOS O55 1,405 1,250 
Iake States qe Se OOO: 1,035 1,440 1 co0 
North Dakota Roy IL RaKO) 1,040 1,345 _ 
South Dak ota 2 1,45 1,010 1,550 1,050 
Nebraska Bee 5 5 1,040 1,550 1,245 
Kansas pel AG) 1,040 MSW) 1,250 
Great Plains ey SO) 1, 040 1, 350 Lee 
West Virginia OASIS 950 ab eUNS) 965 
Kentucky Sieg OO) 950 1,205 1,040 
Tennessee - 990 890 1, eS 1,@50 
Appalachian SC ORS ames 920 eo0 1,040 
Virginia ‘ sei dae OO 950 1,300 TOs 
- North Carolina : : 980 880 1,180 1,085 
‘South Carolina or : SSC 925 ELS) 1,030 
Georria Hs 940 970 1, 085 Les 
Florida - : : 850 970 970 980 
Alabama - : : 895 895 1,000 975 
Southeast 24 OOS 930 1,205 1,025 


— Continued 


Table 9,~- Average weight of work animals on farms, 1917 and 1943 1/ —Contd. 


a a a 


stay ee oer : TOMY 2/ ; 1943 
State ; ‘ 5 ri 
group ; ke ‘ Mules * Horses : Mules 
: Pounds Pounds Pounds Pounds 

Mississippi 5 870 865 950 970 
Arkansas : 960 880 1,070 1,020 
Louisiana $ 900 940 Geo\, 995 
Delta States : 915 GION. 1, Q00 290 
Oxlahoma ih eS) 960 | i, 250 1,070 
Texas — 2 O00 OBO ni Tae 1 OLO 
Okiehoma—Texas Cee NOOO sey Unio a al ,<00 A SOSO no 
Idaho Sega O 1,050 1,400 +, oes 

Wyoming sons he oO 1, 030 1520 
Colorado EAS S10) 1,050 1, 340 1,250 
New Mexico Shi, Ooo 920 1, 140 1,225 
' Arizona Sih te O 970 Bes AAO) 1,050 

Utah it eet ary (0) 1,020 1,375 

Nevada $ ESO) 980 1,500 
Mountain ae Eels) 1,000 1,300 L325 
Washington pina, LEA eee) 145 TUO) 1,430 1,060 
Oregon aden acl) 1,100 1,405 1,365 

California : L285 1,065 1,360 ue BOM 7 iy 
Facific Sse O 1,080 1,410 aR eee c 

United States | 2 NM OOS 956 1, 340 1,040 


ee eee 


1/ These data probably do SES include many saddle horses and pack animals 
which usually are not considered workstock by farmers. 
2/ U.S.D.A. Yearbook, 1918, table 306, page 704. 
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Table 10. — Farm work animals distributed according to weight, State 
groups, 1943 1/ 


i mae mee eA aS m RS) 7 EIA | une a emir ur) 


: Apes 59) : ; : : 
State group s:Average: pounds : 852— : 1,051-: 1, 251-3 1,451-: Over 
27, ace : and eg Oo0) «ee SOs 1, 450 : re 650 : 1,650 


oo less)s) is pounds os pad Seanooundss pounds: pounds 
Pounds Percent Percent Percent Percent Per cent Percent 


e 
. 


WORK HORSES 


Northeast : 1,575 O85 Bed Roo6 4009 e607 4.9 
Corn Belt: : 1, 450 ek Ree 1704 See6 38el 905 
Lake States : 1,440 _— 1.0 1320 5628 45 e1 6el 
Great Plains. +: 1,350 oe Rao 2606 4801 R002 RekX 
Appalachian 2,650 109 14.2 3704 * Soee 1208 <6 
Southeast yeee0s 50 2401 31.9 2608 969 205 
Delta States : 1,000 eld 453 2840 509 09 — 
Oklahoma-Texas : 1,<00 4el £008 4502 eLed 968 ol 
Mountain t 1,550 ts) 5ed £720 4025 2500 505 
Pacific : 1,410 ott Bed 160k 3905 33el 705 

United aoe 1,340 1e9 Bel 2405 3467 R601 4e7 

: ‘WORK MULES 

Northeast oy dinaers) Real 2540 4905 hia Sek “= 
Corn Belt iia tos eb RRek 51.0 e106 RG — 
Lake States ia ts-742,0) —_ — 5604 5465 Sel _ 
Great Plains : 1,ce5 _ 8.8 5300 3505 eed — 
Appalachian : 1,040 909 4655 2649 ot ohGme is, ~— 
Southeast {L025 Bee 5609 51.0 Sel ee — 
Delta State : 930 1746 56e5 Raek 208 ‘9 — 
Oklahoma-Texas : 1,040 1406 46 ek Bee 5e5 Ree ie — 
Mountain Pan ay a Tee R1Le4 ele 4 3567 145 — 
Pacific Ba gt 509 1726 AT el bed 509 = 

United States: 1,040 106 4B 94 Bee 7k lel _ 


eee eta 


1/ See footnote 1, table 9. 
_ 2/ See footnote 2, table 4. 
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i ‘Table ll. — Concentrates fed to horses and mules, days concentrates 
were fed and time worked, 1942 


ee -, 


- Concentrates fed to horses and mules, : 
including colts : 
Su Bal yar : : : : : 
2 :farms ; = $ : : Days j-+ Time 
State and Ogu ge ie ao) a¥ we \010 Weer : Silke SLA Viv ec tleaarsiaigly BPO na Ke gic 
State group :tractor: work—-: all ;-Corn ; Oats : other: was :animals 
: farms : stock: farms : : sconcen-: fed : were 
josie : only): pew i<: = : trates: to : worked 
hy Meade s sper: heads: “ : 3) work min: (WOlEsG 
= Seeneacins : : : : animals : head 
Pounds Pounds Pounds Percent Percent Percent Number Hours 
New England 2 1,860 2,460 2,430 13 46 4) ee 950 
New York PhO. 1M O40") 2.060 AL: 68 Pe a5 284 1,000 
New Jersey . = 2,140 2,540 -2,660 76 aus) 9 310 SiS 
- Pennsylvania PUAOOS 2, (OL) Wie? ol 43 6 254 wena 
Delaware ae BAGy a, ONO) wal, O70 SH 2 1 308 750 
faryland 2 2,020 2,680 «,280 87 9 4 265 990 
Northeast PR DOO Peg 200) 2 RSTS 40 46 14 eve 950 
Ohio eas EOL Male ysiciOl LALO /9) 67 oul R BES) 740 
Indiana tl STOO We Oogt) a OvO Tal Le ab ely) 705 
Illinois Bp ee 0Go |e, 0L@) 25.040 61 58 aL gee 685 
Lowa Sie OI) eg On ee te 5) 45 0 Be 770 
Missouri abs Slats) oe Me sO ILA TES 0) 61 58 ab oo 900 
Corn Belt nls SiO)annr Ihe SPS Paral eas, 6e 57 1 ae7 765 
_ Michigan SL osOn bce 4 dGd@ i) 29 67 4 Zoi) yaaa 
Wisconsin OME ASO Chinas WEY sis 0) wei (Sie) a4 ho D Zh 935 
Minnesota 2 (ey OdO! 2,090 2,090 25 74 a ae ? 
Lake States Pde Coons be at On al I0 a6 7e eR Bos 860 
North Dakota elnogO) |) ee, Goya G70 6 87 7 2028 560 
South Dakota SH OCOW Ma OOO a Os0 16 Te vi 186 685 
' Nebraska 3,41,420,) 45760 4 15.500 & 60 8 220 710 
Kansas 500° “i 8ea,) 2,600 2g Si) 12 R14 680 
Great Plains sl 4S0) ay660) ho acO Re 69 9 207 685 
Mestwvarcginaa, (2 2,585. 1,740. .1,700 83 aS) & poe 875 
Kentucky SOCO. Seb OO) 1 eas 94 4. & 260 © 905 
Tennessee SikemowS) Mies Ao) GecO 94 5 aL ev1 ~ 940 
Appalachian eo eS OO) pea 93 6 dl: 265 910 


—- Continued —- 
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ays 1l.— Concentrates fed to horses and mules, me concentrates 
were fed and time worked, 1942 — Continued 


i rrr ee ee ee 


Concentrates fed to horses and mies, 


——sneiuding cols ts 


: “On 
: farms? 
* with # On 
¢tractor: work—: all 
¢ farmS : stock: far 
per 3 coy 
bead 3 


eo 
ae 8¢ 


State and 
State group 


oe ee oe 8e e060 


AML 
other 
concen—- 

trates 


Cats 


ee 86 6 8 6 


se 
o 


S@ G8 60 ef e8 of en a0 

Se 8 82 BS O88 oF oF 
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Table 18. — Kind of concentrates fed to horses and males, including 
colts, 1942 
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State : fed per : : 7 Obhe ris rig TE eg 
group : head : : Bar-;:Grainsgrains &:Ready:: cthcr 
: in : Comm : Oats : ley : som: mixed mixed: concen— 
Ay ti) POA i, Saas : : _ghum: grains :feeds: trates 1/ 
: Per- Per— aes Per— Per- Per— Per- 
<1 Pounds cent cent cent cent cent cent cent 
Northeast eS) 40 46 166 —_ 5e6 Gedo tes 
Corn Belt =) /ale25 61 38 ek ey) 05 mal Pe 
Leke States Pea cur isi’, 0) 26 he et —_ Lee el 0d 
Great Plains 2 520 R22 CONT Sele tes 18 a) aS 
Appalachian eA 020 93 6 35 py 4 “2 «i! 
Southeast 21) dig SO 87 cer LO) ey 03 ers) 
Delta States Since 86 cat ek 0d Caen el oe 
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Mountain aie iat BSS: 24 5S) GaAs ey O 508 wo as 
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United States : 1,970 55 ay 5eO Led £00 09 o7 


1/ Includes high—orotein concentrctes and millfecdse 


2/ Less than one-tenth of 1 percent. 
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Table 14.- Dry roughage fed to horses and mules, including colts, and 
days pastured, 1942 
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Southeast 2 1.8 Ae ol 92 
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STRAW FED PER HEAD TO HORSES AND MULES, INCLUDIN 


TONS 
PER HEAD 
0.00 - 0.14 
0.15 - 0.29 
0.30 - 0.44 
0.45 - 0.59 

cs : 0.60 - 0.74 
UNITED STATES AVERAGE 0.20 TONS - : . Bat f 0.75 and over 
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Figure 8.- Feeding anc 
straw is used by horses and mules in most 
usually not importans. 
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